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for a battle-field, and who inscribe devices on their flags in order to be 
recognized. This sentence touches a real and vital distinction between 
the parties in Anglo-Saxon and in Latin countries ; and yet, of course, 
it is the picture of English parties drawn by a Frenchman, and, no doubt, 
an Englishman would express the contrast somewhat differently. 

Another matter which M. Boutmy brings out very clearly is the rela- 
tion of the state in England to the liberty of the individual. After 
pointing out the early period at which the power of the state became es- 
tablished in England, he describes how that state has been in the habit 
of leaving in the charge of individuals such matters as they were willing 
to attend to, whether of a public or a private nature. The line between 
the authority of the state and the liberty of the individual is a question 
not of right but of fact, and is drawn from time to time not according 
to abstract principles, but according to reasons of expediency. Hence, 
while England is the country where the action of the state is habitually 
the most restricted, it is the one where public motives, when brought 
into play, meet with the least resistance ; and thus state interference with 
personal liberty is at times more radical and more drastic than elsewhere. 
This he illustrates by references to the impressment of seamen, the laws of 
public health, land legislation in Ireland, and other matters. He be- 
lieves that the energy and activity of her people will always prevent state 
interference from becoming as universal in England as in France ; but 
that if these great qualities of the English character were to become en- 
feebled England would be less well protected against the exaggerations of 
state socialism than France with her deep-rooted faith in the abstract 
rights of individuals. 

The book, if superficial in parts, is, as a whole, interesting and sug- 
gestive ; but it can hardly be regarded as a thorough systematic treatise 
on the subject with which it deals. 

A. L. Lowell. 



Histoire de la Civilisation Contemporaine en France. Par Alfred 

Rambaud. Sixth Edition. (Paris : Armand Colin. 1901. Pp. 

xii, 836.) 

The book, the title of which stands at the head of this review, is not, 
in appearance at least, a new book. It purports to be simply the sixth 
edition of a work first placed before the public more than twelve years 
ago. Between it, however, and its former editions, the differences are so 
numerous and of such importance that it is entitled to supersede them 
entirely. Not only does it contain a number of new chapters, or of addi- 
tions to chapters that existed formerly, but it is safe to say that hardly 
any page in the work has passed from the earlier to the new edition with- 
out undergoing some change. 

As it is now the work consists of three books, divided into thirty- 
four chapters. These thirty-four chapters contain the history of French 
civilization from the beginning of the French Revolution to the end of 
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the nineteenth century. The main division adopted by the author is 
based upon the great governmental changes which have taken place in 
France since it first determined to throw off the shackles of the Ancien 
Regime. The reader, however, who expects to find in Professor Ram- 
baud's pages a history of the various revolutions of France during the 
nineteenth century will be disappointed. The work relates to politics 
only as one of the elements that constitute the civilization of the country. 
The author takes as the distinguishing features of political life in the first 
period, 1789-1815, revolution and reorganization ; in the second, 1815- 
1848, government by a privileged class of voters, possessing the franchise 
by virtue of a property qualification ; and in the third period, 1848-1900, 
universal suffrage. 

Except for the first period, during which took place, under the master 
hand of Napoleon, the organization of the French administration and the 
French judiciary, little political information is given beside an exceed- 
ingly clear exposition of the various constitutions and a kind of tableau 
of the political personnel. The other chapters relate to the various 
manifestations of national life, such as literature, science and art, to the 
condition of agriculture, manufactures and trade, to the mode of life of 
the inhabitants, to the development of public instruction, and to the very 
curious relations of Church and State with each other. 

The great merit of the book, which is intended specially for the 
higher classes in the French lycees and colleges, in other words, for young 
people of from fourteen to eighteen years of age, lies in its great clear- 
ness and in the vast number of well defined facts which are stated within 
its pages. 

To the purpose for which the book was written must be ascribed, no 
doubt, the main fault by which it will seem to be marred to the non- 
French reader, namely, a certain lack of proportion in the treatment of 
the various elements included in the somewhat vague and very compre- 
hensive word civilization. Literature, for instance, occupies a place 
decidedly smaller than its importance would warrant. Very wisely the 
author has given more space to the subjects about which he knew French 
boys and girls to be, in the usual state of things, less informed than they 
ought to be, questions of government, the history of sciences, etc.; on 
what concerns the development of the French language and the pro- 
duction of its masterpieces, the programme of the French schools leaves 
very little to be desired. Such as it is, however, the American reader 
will find a great deal in it that will be new to him, presented in a delight- 
fully lucid style, and arranged in the well thought out order which is 
one of the chief characteristics of French books. Whether a simple 
translation of the book would be desirable is, to our mind, somewhat 
doubtful. But an adaptation, the chief effort in the preparation of which 
would be in the direction of expansion of the rather slighted parts of the 
work, would do a great deal towards making the essentials of French na- 
tional life better known in this country. 

Adolphe Cohn. 



